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and effectively. Every teacher of experience has 
found this to be a fact, not a mere theory. There 
is no exercise in one's own vernacular, be it English, 
German, French or what not, comparable with a 
written translation from Latin. Let the passage 
to be translated be that beautiful simile of the 
bees from Vergil in which the lesson of industry 
is so admirably, clearly and forcefully taught, or 
that one of the sturdy oak and the Alpine winds 
which teaches the sublime lesson of devotion to duty 
and obedience to the will of the gods, or let it 
be one of those clear and lucid passages from 
Cicero which teach patriotism, the duties and the 
responsibilities of citizenship : who can estimate the 
value of an exercise of this character in which a 
careful selection of words and the proper arrange- 
ment of phrases and clauses are required, the re- 
sultant of which is improvement in style, clearness 
of expression and the inculcation of noble principles 
and moral truths. 

The immeasurable value of the contribution made 
by the translation of Latin to the mastery of one's 
own language is very generally recognized by educa- 
tors. An eminent German educator (Dettweiler) 
says : 

We must not forget that the real strength of 
Latin instruction lies in the recognition of the wide 
difference of ideas, which is brought out in the 
choice of words and phrases as one translates from 
the Latin to the German. The Latin language, in 
its means and mode of expression, is so remote 
from our own, that translation from it demands 
the exercise of stylistic power the development of 
which in the pupil must in the future constitute one 
of the noblest tasks of the teachers in our Gym- 
nasien. 

The training in English, too, is the very significant 
result of the study of Latin and most naturally 
since our vocabulary is so largely made up from 
the Latin. I observe also that the study of Latin 
develops the power of observation. For the pupil 
must note carefully and accurately the forms of 
every noun and every verb and their position and 
grammatical relation. It also develops the power 
to represent or record the thing or fact observed. 
This is always a mental picture or concept and 
may be expressed orally or in writing. Then, too, 
the power of reasoning is developed. A noun may 
be one of the several kinds of genitives, a dative 
after some special verb, an ablative of one of the 
twenty-five or thirty varieties of meanings, or one 
of the subjunctives so significant in their force 
and meaning. The pupil must select from all these 
varieties of similar forms the proper one, the only 
one to express the thought clearly and properly. 
This requires the closest reasoning possible. And, 
not least in value, the study of Latin develops the 
power of expression. The ability to record and 
express one's observations, and to reason in a clear, 
concise and forcible manner is an accomplishment 



much to be desired and is greatly facilitated by the 
translation of Latin into one's own tongue. 

Some modern critics assert that the results I 
have claimed for the study of Latin are derived 
from the study of the modern languages. No one 
will deny the usefulness of the study of German 
and French. But because of their nature and 
structure they never have produced, and I do not 
believe they ever will produce the same mental 
strength, breadth and force as do Latin and Greek. 
The thoughts and ideas of the Classics are very 
remote from our own language and the civilization 
they represent is very different from our civilization, 
while the thoughts and ideas of the modern lan- 
guages are much akin to our own and the civilization 
exhibited by these is much allied to ours. It is 
this basic difference which makes the study of 
Latin more valuable in its power to develop the 
faculties of the mind. The testimony of educators 
is that the study of modern languages does not 
give satisfactory scholarship. The testimony of Ger- 
man and French teachers is in the same line and of 
the same tenor. Brunetiere says : 

Experience, gained under most exceptional condi- 
tions, has shown that for opening the mind and" for 
general development, for the knowledge of our 
own tongue and for literary skill Latin is of 
supreme value ; the boys who instead of a Classical 
have a purely French education with the addition 
of modern languages are at least two perhaps three 
years behind their fellows. 

It would seem from the above statement that we 
cannot overvalue the importance of the study of 
Latin in our secondary schools. If only one lan- 
guage is to be studied the Latin should have the 
preference. This is essential both for the intellec- 
tual tone and standard of the school and for the 
benefit of the pupil in that it will give him a broader 
scholarship. 
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SALLUST'S CATILINE IN THIRD YEAR WORK 

Now that the new entrance requirements allow 
the schools greater freedom in the choice of texts, 
many doubtless will wish to include in the work of 
the third or fourth year some study of Sallust. The 
purpose of the present paper is not to discuss the 
wisdom of so doing, nor to decide which book of 
Sallust is best adapted for such use; it is merely 
to offer a few remarks on method in case the Bellum 
Catilinae is chosen and some or all of Cicero's ora- 
tions against Catiline are retained. 

The first arrangement that naturally suggests it- 
self is to make Sallust's connected narrative and 
short sentences a stepping stone to Cicero's longer 
periods and less methodical treatment. But, while 
parts of Sallust are easier than almost anything in 
Cicero, the more abstract or epigrammatic portions, 
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such as the preface (cc.1-4) or the interesting di- 
gressions upon social and economic conditions (e. g. 
cc.6-13), are far beyond the comprehension of the 
ordinary boy or girl who has read only Caesar. 
If these are omitted, we lose much valuable informa- 
tion as well as a just comprehension of the essay 
in its entirety. They should be read, therefore, but 
not until some familiarity with Sallust's style has 
been gained. The work in prose composition in- 
volves us in another practical difficulty, since Sal- 
lust is poorly adapted to serve as a model for writ- 
ing, and the reading of Cicero can not begin till 
three or four months have elapsed. Again, by the 
time that the conspirators have been executed or 
killed in battle under Sallust's auspices, the pupils 
feel too much natural satisfaction at having reached 
the end of a long story to enjoy beginning it all 
again with quo usque tandem; Cicero, the greater 
stylist, will be partly spoiled for them by their 
knowledge of the events and the outcome, and any 
rapid comparison of the two versions is difficult 
when they are not read simultaneously. 

Another possibility is to begin with Cicero, read- 
ing from day to day passages from the other author 
which throw light on his account. If these selections 
are short, however (as, for example, in D'Ooge's 
edition of Cicero's orations), one will get little com- 
mand over Sallust's style, little idea of his treat- 
ment as a whole; if, on the other hand, they are 
long enough to meet this objection, there is dan- 
ger that one may lose the thread of Cicero's argu- 
ment. 

A third plan, which in the experience of the 
writer is far more effective than either of the 
foregoing, is to use Sallust for the historical back- 
ground, inserting Cicero's orations in their proper 
place in his story. Two or three days should be 
given at first to a review of important events 
and a sketch of economic conditions during the half 
century which preceded the conspiracy. The class 
should also be warned of the aristocratic prejudices 
of both their authors and asked to watch for dis- 
crepancies, exaggerations, or unfairness. Then they 
may read as follows : 

(a) Character and early life of Catiline; his first 
attempt at revolution: Sail. Cat. 5. 1-8, 15, 18, 19; 

(b) Beginning of the second conspiracy: Sail. 
Cat. 14, 16, 17, 20-31.6; 

(c) Attack on Catiline in the senate: Cic. in 
Cat. 1; 

(d) His reply and flight: Sail. Cat. 31.7-32.2; 

(e) Description of his forces: Cic. in Cat. 2; 
Sail. Cat. 36.4-39S; 

(f) Attempts to treat with the Optimates : Sail. 
Cat. 32.3-36.3: 

(g) Negotiations with the Allobroges; arrest and 
trial of the conspirators : Sail. Cat. 39.6-47 ; Cic. 
in Cat. 3 ; 



(h) Attempt to implicate Crassus and Caesar: 
Sail. Cat. 48-50.2 ; 

(i) Debate on the punishment, speeches of Caesar, 
Cicero, and Cato: Sail. Cat. 50.3-52.1; Cic. in Cat. 
4; Sail. Cat. 52-I-53-I; 

(j) Execution of the prisoners; defeat and death 
of Catiline: Sail. Cat. 55-61. 

Either the second and third orations or the cor- 
responding chapters of Sallust (cf. e, g) may be 
omitted or read by the teacher without serious loss. 
Chapters 14-16 of Sallust (a, b) are likewise of 
less interest. Much of f, g, j is easy enough for 
rapid reading, while other passages bearing on the 
conspiracy (e. g. Cic. ad Att. 1.2; ad fam. 5.7; Phil. 
2.11-20) may well be used for further work at sight. 

Any injustice that is done to Sallust through this 
disarrangement of his narrative can be atoned for 
by reviewing his work in order, including the omit- 
ted portions (cc. 1-4, 5.9-13, 53-2-54), which at this 
stage of the year's work are not too difficult for 
the average class. 

The practical merits of this third plan are ob- 
vious: (1) there is a gradual increase in the diffi- 
culty of the Latin, which begins with simple and 
concrete narrative ; (2) Cicero may be used as a 
model for work in composition within a month after 
the beginning of the year; (3) interest is stimu- 
lated by the occasional change of author, but the 
selections are long enough — ten pages on the aver- 
age — to avoid scrappiness while giving variety; (4) 
the order of events is kept, each account fills up 
gaps in the other, and different versions of the 
same occurrence are read in quick succession. As 
a result, the four orations of Cicero and the entire 
Catilina of Sallust can be covered more satisfactor- 
ily in about a month less time than is required for 
the arrangement first described. 

Vassah College. MARY BRADFORD PEAKS. 



A NOTE ON HORACE'S SECOND EPODE 

In connection with the subject, The Feeling for 
Nature in Horace's Poetry (see my paper in The 
Classical Weekly 3.242-247), the puzzling poem, 
Epode 2, repays study. Of its 70 lines the first 
66 appear at first sight to be an enthusiastic de- 
scription of country life : longing for its activities 
abroad and its family pleasures at home. But the 
last four lines with an unexpected turn make the 
whole preceding part a dramatic monologue spoken 
by a usurer, Alfius, a city fellow who in spite of 
his fine protestations about country life continues 
in the city in his occupation of money-lending. These 
four lines have caused endless discussion as to 
whether the poem is an idyl or a satire. As Theo- 
dor Plusz points out in his explanation 1 , to solve 
the problem we must consider both the relation be- 

1 Das Iatribenbuch des Horaz, S-16. 



